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The NEW LATIN PROGRAM 


| A Modern and More Effective Course for the 
FIRST THREE YEARS 
Ist Year—FIRST LATIN LESSONS, | 


By H. F. Scorr. 
A thorough presentation of the simpler grammatical forms,connected translation 
exercises, a study of English derivatives, and much easy reading material. 
The subjunctive is postponed until the second year. 


371 pages... ETE Ce CT Le ere Cee Re Pie en ee 2 


2nd Year—A JUNIOR LATIN READER, 
By H. F. Scorr, and F. W. SANForD 


Much easy and interesting reading material, advanced grammatical forms 
(including the subjunctive), and Book One of CAESAR in simplified form and 
Books II and III complete, are offered in this year. 

632 pages . : PEPeTOC ey Te Tire re ee ee 


3rd Year—A THIRD LATIN BOOK, 
By H. F. Scort, F. W. Sanrorp, and C. H. BEESON 
The third year offers Books II and IV of Caesar complete, and liberal selections 
from Books III, V, and VI. Cicero's First and Third Orations against Catiline 
are included as well as the Archian and Manilian Law orations. There are 
also selections (1625 lines) from all Fifteen Books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


570 pages sa bop Hh « Rea b es RD Oh EE ere ee Cate ele? Lacan och Oe eee 





See The American Classical League Report (Princeton University Press, 1924) 
for recommendation governing the content of the modern Latin course, page 123. 


Note: All Latin teachers are urged to send for the free instructive booklets ‘Latin 
Derivatives in French, Spanish, and English’’, and “Guardians of the Lamp’’. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
Publishers of the LAKE Classical Series 


CHICAGO ATLANTA NEw YORK 
623 S. WABASH AVE. 63 N. Pryor St. 5 W. roTH St. 
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HE BISHOP AND ROBINSON PRACTICAL MAP 
EXERCISES AND SYLLABUS IN ANCIENT HISTORY 


are to the study of ancient history what butter is to bread. Maps cover every period 
Tracing paper enables the pupil himself to make 


from the early history of Egypt. 
Carefully systematized syllabi include 


the maps and to pursue the map studies. 
practically every topic included in College entrance examinations. Let no more 
students feel the ill effects of unbalanced rations. Order these map exercises now 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

















The Analysis of a School Principal 


‘“Place’s Second Year Latin establishes a new type of textbook which suggests 
the query why the classical scholars did not see the value of such attractive and 
helpful books three decades ago. Ina good sense Second Year Latin is encyclopedic 
in extent, since it includes six chapters of review, twenty chapters of Book I of the 
Gallic War, a complete survey of Caesar’s entire story, notes to concentrate at- 
tention upon thought rather than words alone, syntax for Caesar, historical intro- 
duction to show bearing upon present development in England, France and Germany, 
ani, finally, ““The Argonauts” is near the end of the book, but it can be read at 
any time classes are prepared for it. Thus, second year students in Latin have the 
stimulus to mastery of the specific work plus the larger knowledge which enriches 
the course. Drudgery should quickly yield to interest and effort when such books 
are available’’. 

Many Other Teachers Write to the Same Effect 
ss ks wg ad's 64 Ge Mid enle e 4 e waka whe ae 


FEE SOL A ee ee ee Te. $1.68 
By PeRLEy OAKLAND Pace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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SORTES VERGILIANAE, OR VERGIL 
AND TO-DAY 


Sortes Vergilianae, or Vergil and To-Day, By D. A. 
Slater. Oxford: Basil Blackwell (1922). Pp. 29. 
In this address, which Professor Slater delivered as 

his inaugural lecture as Professor of Latin in the Uni- 

versity of Liverpool, on May 27, 1921, he set before 
himself the following questions, with respect to Vergil 

(5): 

. . .What is there about his work that will, in Bacon's 

phrase, ‘come home to our own business and bosom’? 

What ideals does he set before us? What is the secret 

of his immortality? 

Professor Slater derives the title of his paper from the 
well-known practice whereby, since the time of Ha- 
drian (8), ‘. . .quaking anxious 
fingers turning up in the pages’ of Vergil, as of the 
Bible, ‘‘some text to yield in advance foreknowl- 
edge and comfort’. A famous instance of this, of 
course, is the story that Charles I, when on a visit to 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was persuaded to con- 
sult the Sortes Vergilianae, and that he opened (7) 
“at that terrible passage in the Fourth Aeneid <615- 
621> the curse of Dido on Aeneas, which with ex- 


hearts have set 


traordinary precision rehearsed and foreshadowed the 
tragedy of his own fate”. 

On pages 8-10, Slater 
interesting fashion of the ‘‘natural magic’ of Vergil’s 
Newman, in his Grammar. of 


Professor writes in most 


half-lines, of which 
Assent, wrote as follows (g): 

.. .his single words and phrases, his pathetic half- 
lines, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness, 
giving utterance as the voice of Nature herself to that 
pain and weariness, yet hope of better things which is 
the experience of her children in every time. 

These half-lines, says Professor Slater, have been 
chosen again and again as the lesserae, the watchwords, 
the mottoes of great Schools and great institutions 
(9-10). 


Apart from the ‘Lest we forget’ of Liverpool's 
‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit’, there is the motto of 
Harrow, ‘Stet Fortuna Domus!’ The prosperity of 
the House—may it always be our bulwark! The motto 
of the Clan Macmillan, ‘Miseris succurrere disco’, 
My task—the succour of the oppressed. The motto of 
the old Bath College, ‘Possunt, quia posse videntur’, 
They can,—because they think they can. The motto of 
Clifton College, Earl Haig’s old school—‘Spiritus intus 
alit’, ‘the soul of the place—the life-blood of us all’. 
The creative word—the master phrase—the soul of a 
community. ‘C'est l'ame qui gagne la bataille’, 
writes Marshal Foch. If he is right (and surely he is), 
how many battles has not Vergil won! 

On pages 10-13, Professor Slater then gives several 
examples of the use of the Sortes Vergilianae in modern 
times. In August, 1914, the week when the German 
rush for Paris, under von Kluck, seemed on the very 


33 


point of success, ‘‘a scholar’’ (Professor Slater himself?) 
turned to his Vergil for light. The sors came from 
Aeneid 6.602-606. Down through the words regifico 
luxu (605), we have ‘‘the lure—and the menace’’. 
Then come the sors and the consolation—Furiarum 

mensas (608-606). ‘‘The Queen of Avengers 
keeps guard between. Her hand thrusts away the 
spoiler from the feast’’. 

Later, in London, harassed night after night by the 
attacks of the Zeppelins, ‘‘a ‘classical’ atom’’ turned yet 
again to Vergil for comfort (11). And the comfort 
came in Aeneid 9.59-64. 

Milton’s wolf, Paradise Lost 4.183 ff., ‘‘leaps o’er 
the fence with ease into the fold’; but in Vergil the 
raider is foiled, and voids his spleen in vain on a foe 
beyond his reach. ‘‘Ransack all literature and will 
you find in any language another three words to sum up 
so vividly and completely the Zeppelin offensive, its 
character and its result?” 

In connection with the attempt to force the Dar- 
danelles, the appeal to the Sortes Vergilianae led to 
Aeneid 5.604, Hic primum Fortuna fidem mutata 
novavit. 

This passage terminates, it will be remembered, in 
the statement that Aeneas lost four of his ships (699). 

On another occasion, in connection with the Czar 
and the revolution in Russia, the lines on the fall of 
Priam (Aeneid 2.557-558, Iacet ingens litore. . . 
corpus) were turned up. 

Why are the Sortes Vergilianae still “a live wire’, 
‘‘a priceless asset’? (13). The answer is to be sought 
and found in Vergil’s life and times, as interpreted and 
embodied in his poetry, in the parallel between Ver- 
gil’s days and ours. 

Vergil’s music was wrung from him by a storm, a 
storm of State. All poetry, say the text-books, is a 
criticism and an interpretation of life, of the life of the 
race. To the common stock of such criticism and inter - 
pretation Vergil made a special contribution, in a ro- 
bust idealism (14-15). 

. . .His theme is the service of man. His ideal is suc- 
cess, cost what it may, in that service. Of the two 
lines in which, according to tradition, Vergil ‘unlocked 
his heart’, one is the sors which Apollo by the mouth of 
the Sibyl gives to Aeneas Gand through Aeneas to 
Rome and to us) in the temple of Cumae at the climax 
of his pilgrimage: ‘Tu ne cede malis, sed contra auden- 
tior ito!’ ‘Do not you go down before misfortune! 
the harder Fate hits, the more daring be your onset!’ 
That is the mainspring of his story and his ethics. 
Iron endurance—indomitable pluck. It is one of Lord 
Fisher's three ‘nevers’ (Never argue. Never apologize. 
Never give in). It is the ‘Vaincre. Vaincre—n'importe 
& quel prix. Vaincre, non pour dominer mais pour 
étre libre’ of that redoubtable Vergilian, Marshal Foch, 
tempered all through by a ‘passion for perfection’— 
the ‘divine despair’ or divine discontent, that is for 
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ever (like the souls in the underworld whom Aeneas 
saw waiting and wearying for their entry into rest) 
stretching out hands of passionate longing for the 
further shore: ‘Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 
amore’. That is the pith and marrow of Vergil’s teach- 
ing to the New Age; his rule for Peace as well as for 
War, for all life and for every man. It is the sors 
Vergiliana par excellence. It is the Pauline note, 
émexrevouevos. It explains the beautiful old legend 
how Saint Paul on his way to Rome touched at Naples 
and when told Vergil’s story and taken to see Vergil’s 
grave recognized in the poet a kindred spirit and wept 
that he had come too late to baptize him as a convert to 
the true religion. 


In the Georgics and in the Aeneid Vergil sirigs first 

the reconstruction of Italy, the old agricultural Italy, 
and then the rebirth and the reconstitution of the 
State (16). 
. . .In the Fourth Georgic (his ‘fable of the Bees’) the 
community, in the Aeneid the individual, the good 
citizen personified, the ‘Unknown Warrior’, is the hero 
of the piece. It is an epic of ‘God's best gift to man’— 
an epic of the Day’s Work. 

As in Shakespeare’s historical plays, according to an 
old criticism, the heroine was after all England, so in 
the Aeneid ‘‘the hero Rome” (17), 
“Roma aeterna, daughter of Troy and heir to Troy’s 
great record, with roots striking deep into the past and 
branches reaching out far into the future. The soul of 
Troy survives in Aeneas and his company". In 
the spirit of complete selfsubordination, to heaven, to 
country, and to family, Aeneas finds, at last, if not 
happiness, at least content. His great task, outlined in 
the opening words of the poem—dum conderet urbem 


<nel>- : as 


inferretque deos Latio—he achieved. 
“A super-Orpheus, he never looked back” 
Of Vergil’s religion Professor Slater writes as follows: 


(18). 


Vergil’s religion, if we are to take his own word 
or indication for it, is the religion of Pythagoras, with 
the old belief in the cycle of time, which at every turn of 
the wheel brings back to earth fresh souls from the past, 
to carry on the government and advancement of 
the race, ‘souls ascending and descending the ladder’ 
according as they do well or ill from generation to 
generation, ‘the men who help and the men who hinder’, 
some mounting from strength to strength, others 
dropping ever downwards, lower and lower, if they fail 
themselves and their country. 


Of Vergil’s ideas and ideals Professor Slater writes 
thus (22): 


The ideas and qualities which Vergi] throws upon the 
screen in the shifting pageant of his great epic are 
elemental ideas and qualities, the things that matter in 
the life of the individual and of the community 
continuity, courage, patriotism, persistency, tradition; 
the splendid heroism and self-sacrifice of youth, ~f a 
Pallas, a Lausus, a Euryalus; the iron determination 
and inflexible principles of manhood and age, of an 
Aeneas, a Tarchon, an Evander. He is too wise to 
pretend that the yearnings and aspirations he conjures 
up can ever find their ful) fruition here and now. 


The Aeneid ends with the passing of a heroic soul 
(23), 
aspiring, still unsatisfied, with a sigh, cum gemttu, 
to the hereafter. 

So, says Professor Slater (23), the Aeneid ends 
‘with an admission that for Everyman the quest ts 
(and must be) the reward’”’. 


“‘a rebel soul it is true, but a heroic soul, still 


The triumph of Aeneas is for the moment eclipsed by 
the tragedy of Turnus. ‘It isn’t life that matters’, 
he seems to say, with Age and Experience, in Mr. 
Walpole’s Fortitude, ‘it is the courage that you bring to 
it’. Throughout we are struggling on towards a goal 
that eludes and must elude us still; ‘fugientis prendi- 
mus oras Italiae’; a radiance, an ideal; 

‘The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream’; 

‘Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 

Tendimus in Latium’;— 

‘On, to the bound of the waste, 

On to the City of God’... 

Happy the man that goes through life with sortes 
Vergilianae ringing in his mind, eternal verities in im- 
mortal verse. They will be to him so many talismans 
against the deadly and devastating materialism, which 
seems to be settling, like a blight, on the world of 
to-day. CHARLES KNAPP 


REVIEWS 
Iranians and Greeks in Southern Russia. By Michael 
Rostovtzeff. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press 
(1922). Pp. xvi + 260. 


The Oxford Press is to be congratulated for publish- 
ing this splendidly illustrated work by Professor Rostovt- 
zeff on the historical development of South Russia. 
It is the first time that a serious attempt has been made 
to bring together into a comprehensive whole the 
stories of the wanderings which have taken place on the 
steppes of Southern Russia, and of the empires that 
have existed there. The opening words of the volume 
are significant: 

“The early history of South Russia has never been 
treated in a purely historical way. South Russia has 
never been studied as an integral portion of the ancient 
world, and as one which took a share, sometimes a very 
important share, in the general development of Ori- 
ental and Greco-Roman civilization. Archaeologists, 
attracted by the astonishing wealth of the Greek, 
Scythian, and Sarmatian finds in South Russia, have 
been content to classify and to date the objects without 
utilizing them for the purpose of history; historiaus 
and epigraphists have applied themselves to tracing the 
history of the Greek colonies in Russia and have not 
attempted to understand it as part of a more general 
history—that of South Russia as a whole, and that of the 
entire Oriental and classical world. Proof of this will 
be furnished by a short survey of archaeological dis- 
covery in Russia, and of the literature which it has 
called forth. 


Professor Rostovtzeft 
Scythians and 


It is on the same basis that 
criticizes Minns’s’ work, 
Greeks, because it treats as separate the two halves of 
the life of the country instead of showing the mutual 
influence exerted by the long centuries of contact be- 


Professor 


tween Greeks and Barbarians. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 

I. Introduction; II. The Prehistoric Civilizations; 
III. Cimmerians and Scythians in South Russia, from 
the Eighth to the Fifth Century; IV. The Greeks on 
the Shores of the Black Sea down to the Roman 
Period; V. The Scythians at the End of the Fourth and 
in the Third Century B. C.; VI. The Sarmatians; 
VII. The Greek Cities of South Russia in the Roman 
Period; VIII. The Polychrome Style and the Animal 
Style; IX. The Origin of the Russian State on the 
Dnieper. 
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The picture of the steppes which Professor Rostovt- 
zeff leaves with us is very different from that which we 
usually gain from the Classics. He shows us in the 
western part of the Black Sea area a settled agricultural 
people in Neolithic times; in the eastern, in the regions 
of the Kuban and the Caucasus, he points to a metal 
culture which can rank in age and success with the 
early periods of Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the 
eighth century B. C. we find the Cimmerians, prob- 
ably a Thracian tribe which had established a strong 
kingdom for a considerable distance along the east end 
of the Black Sea and had mastered the original in- 
habitants, among which we may number such peoples 
as the Taurians of the Greek drama. The Cimmerian 
kingdom was cut in half by the appearance of the 
Scythians, and the original inhabitants were forced into 
the Crimea and the Taman region east of the Sea of 
Azov. 

The Scythians were a race of Iranian nomadic 
aristocrats, and set up a kingdom in true feudal style 
with enormous wealth and a characteristic art which 
was realistic and centered in animal motifs. They were 
not able to conquer the entire coast, but were much 
interested in trade. In consequence Olbia flourished 
as the outlet for the Scythians, and Panticapaeum 
was the port for the other kingdom. The native ele- 
ments took the upper hand in Panticapaeum with the 
uprising of Spartacos in 438 B. C., but the Athenians 
were able to make terms with the new rulers and con- 
tinue the profitable trade in grain. At the end of 
the third century B.C. the Scythian State entered upon 
a difficult period. New invaders, the Sarmatians, a 
group of other Iranian tribes, pressed upon them from 
the East. Yet the State flourished because it expanded 
westward in its turn, established itself in the Dobrudzha 
and the Danube valley, and was able to penetrate 
the Crimea. The Greek cities felt the steady advance of 
the Sarmatians, for the Scythians called upon them for 
more and more contributions and levies until they were 
politically impoverished, although the leading families 
profited and were richer than ever before. 

When the Sarmatians reached the Dnieper River, 
they became the practical overlords of the Greek 
colonies, and percolated into them in exactly the same 
way as the Scythians. Nevertheless, the Scythian in- 
fluence in the Crimea was still so menacing to the 
Greeks that they appealed tothe Kings of Pontus, not 
realizing that they too were Hellenized Iranians. In 
consequence they discovered very soon that Mithri- 
dates, with his plan of unifying all the Iranian tribes of 
the Black Sea against Rome, was fully as dangerous as 
the Scythians whom they had urged him to conquer. 
For this reason they betrayed him to the Romans. 

After the confusion of the Civil Wars, Rome under- 
took to guard the Black Sea area. To do this she 
steadily strengthened Chersonesus and Bosphorus, but 
the attempt was largely futile. Despite the Hellenic 
character of these cities (shown most ostentatiously), 
there was a continual process of Iranization, and the 
withdrawal of the Roman support in the third century 
A. D. ended the fiction of their Hellenic character, 


except in Chersonesus, where the Empire still held 
firm. Then the Germanic tribes, especially the Goths, 
turned eastward from the Roman line of defence along 
the Rhine and the Danube and descended the road of 
the Varangians, the Dnieper. They had long been 
associated with the Alans and the Sarmatians as the 
military side of the State, but they too maintained the 
same trading centers for several centuries. When they 
were shattered by the Huns, the Slavs entered the 
country and still later more Scandinavians descended 
the same line and under Rurik they established the 
original Russian State at Kiev. This was a commercial 
state until the Tatars, sweeping westward, cut it off 
from the Black Sea and forced it to turn to agriculture. 


This is in general the picture which Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff presents, and it is by far the most reasonable 
view that has yet been put forth. His plea for the 
Iranian character of the Scythians and the Sarmatians 
is wholly sound. He admits the presence of Mongolian 
elements among them, but the evidences of Iranian 
influence in later Russia and throughout the Volga 
valley make it certain that the Iranians were among the 
leading factors in the development of Scythian culture. 


For the classical student the description of the Greek 
colonies of the Black Sea will be of the most interest. 
The picture which Professor Rostovtzeff draws is 
somewhat novel. He emphasizes in every way the 
civilized character of the Scythians. To the Greek, 
the King of Persia, as well as the Scythian chief, was a 
barbarian, and for that reason we have to beware of 
reading into the word our present idea of inferiority. 
With this conceded, Professor Rostovtzeff follows 
Ctesias in declaring the expedition of Darius into 
Scythia a success; he believes that Herodotus has 
given us the Greco-Scythian story created to exalt the 
Scythians. 

The Greek cities furnish an interesting form of 
government. They contained a Greek merchant popu- 
lation, and were governed by archons, and had the 
assembly and other institutions of free Greeks. Side 
by side with them were the barbarian aristocracies, 
absolute Oriental despotisms. The two sides were 
skilfully fused together, but the weight of numbers 
was on the side of the Oriental, and slowly but surely 
the Greek influences became more and more truly a 
veneer, although one of which the cultured people were 
long proud. Something of this must have happened, 
and we do not often realize the condition which pre- 
vailed not only in South Russia, but everywhere where 
Greek colonies or Greek rulers were in contact with a 
large non-Greek population. 


Among isolated points which we may mention are 
the author’s belief that the Argonautic Expedition 
and the Odyssey both looked to the Greek exploration 
of the Black Sea; the statement that few of the Scythian 
slaves in Athens were really Scythians but were mainly 
the pre-Scythian peoples, the remains of the Sauro- 
matians, the Taurians, the Sindians, etc. (page 212); 
and the emphasis on the great rdle which was played 
by the Scythian—Sarmatian art in spreading through- 
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out northern Europe and Asia and in influencing Mero- 
vingian art in the West. 

In a work which covers in one volume the rise and the 
fall of so many races and dynasties, we cannot expect 
exhaustive detail, the more so as the book was written 
outside of Russia without access to many of the un- 
published remains. It is, none the less, a remarkable 
piece of work, and succeeds brilliantly in proving its 
main idea, the unity of the civilizations in South 
Russia, and the real greatness of the Greco-Oriental 
culture which was evolved there. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 


DEPARTMENT OF SLAVONIC LANGUAGES, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Founding of the Roman Empire. By Frank Burr 
Marsh. Austin: The University of Texas Press 
(1922). Pp. vil + 329. 

The period of transition from the Roman Republic to 
the Empire continues to exert its perennial fascination. 
In addition to the older works, such as W. Drumann’s 
comprehensive Geschichte Roms? (Berlin, 1899), 
many recent articles and books on this period have 
appeared; the great Eduard Meyer, for instance, has 
abandoned the ancient Orient to devote himself to 
this epoch, and has published a work entitled Caesars 
Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius? (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1919)!. This continued interest is easy to 
understand. The period abounds in outstanding per- 
sonalities, great political crises, and dramatic incidents; 
the student, moreover, is blest with a comparative 
richness of contemporary sources, and does not have to 
depend so largely, as does the investigator of the later 
Roman Empire, on the interesting, but scattered and 
baffling, archaeological material. 

Professor Marsh has accordingly chosen in the book 
under consideration to cultivate a field that has never 
been allowed to lie fallow, but he has shown that it 
may be made to yield new ideas and interpretations, if 
not new facts. 

The purpose of his work is revealed in its title, and 
in his statement (4): “Its object will therefore be to 
show in some detail just how and why the republic 
failed and fell, and in what way the empire was gradually 
evolved to meet the imperative needs which the old 
system could no longer satisfy’. In pursuing this 
object, the author, as was to be expected, confines him 
self for the most part to the political history, and, be 
ginning with the expansion of the Roman Republic, 
follows certain leading tendencies and development 
till he terminates his study with the final form of the 
Principate of Augustus, a form which it reached, ac 
cording to Mr. Marsh (260), in 2A. D. The scope and 
the plan of his book will appear from the chapter head- 
ings: The Administrative Problems of the Republic, 
The Development of the Military System; The Supre 
macy of Pompey; The First Triumvirate; Caesar; 
The Destruction of the Republicans; The Triumph of 
~ Besides this and other German works, there ha 
published an important Enylish book which is larvely an intensive 


study of the period: T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic and the 
Founder of the Empire (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923). 


been recent 


Octavian; The Restoration of the Republic; The 
Transformation of the Principate. 

1 note a few of the author’s leading ideas. The un- 
willingness of the Republican Senate to extend the 
Empire, as shown by the fact that no provinces were 
annexed from 197 to 146 B. C., and from 121 to 61 B.C., 
was not principally due to the Senate’s discouragement 
with its experiments in ruling distant possessions 
(e. g. Spain), as Professor Tenney Frank has claimed 
(Roman Imperialism, 274), nor to the Senate’s jealousy 
of the power of the provincial governors (compare 
Heitland, Roman Repyblic, 2.187-188). This oppo- 
sition to expansion is rather to be explained by the fact 
that the multiplication of provinces meant an increase 
in the number of officials, and a widening of the bounds 
and thus the Roman 


an anti-expansionist 


“a 


of the official senatorial nobility, 
nobility was forced to adopt 
a necessary means of securing its 
exclusiveness at home” (11). 
tells us (13), is indebted for this idea to Ferrero (La 
Ruine de ia Civilisation Antique, 120-121), who, how- 
ever, expresses it in general terms. 


policy abroad as 
Professor Marsh, as he 


The difficulty was solved, as we know, by the cre- 
ation of the promagistracy, that institution so fraught 
with danger to the Republic. Professor Marsh (16) 
promagistracy became a regular, instead 
“anout 146 B.C.” 
Here, as in many other instances, he fails to cite either 


ays the 
of an exceptional, institution 


ource or evidence. 

The chapter on the military system is a good sketch, 
but contains, I think, nothing that is not already fa- 
miliarto students. The prolongation of the imperium of 
the officers, the disappearance of the peasant proprietors, 
and the consequent transformation of the composition 
of the army by Marius, are naturally stressed (27-45). 
“Sulla left the military situation as it was, either be- 
cause he did not fully appreciate the danger, or be- 
cause he had no substitute to put in its place’. But 
the promagistrate with the great command was 
destined to overthrow his constitution (51). 

The powers conferred on Pompey by the Gabinian 
and the Manilian laws (70-75) naturally suggest the 
imperium proconsulare of Augustus. Professor Marsh 
agrees with E. Meyer 548) 
that Augustus was the heir of Pompey rather than of 
To this view I find it difficult to 


(Caesars Monarchie, 
Caesar (231, n.4). 
assent. Did Pompey, even as sole consul, possess 
anything corresponding to the tribunician power, and 
the control over Senate and the Assembly exercised 
by Caesar? 

Caesar appears in Mr. Marsh's account as a very 
different being from Mommsen’s superman, the ‘per- 
insight. An ambitious 
differed from his 
rivals chiefly in his superior political adroitness and in 
the picture left 


fect statesman’ of prophetic 
and unprincipled opportunist, he 


his military genius. This at least is 
with me after reading the Chapters, The First. Tri- 
umvirate, and Caesar, and it is probably a more faithful 
protrayal than that offered us by the great German and 
his followers. Mr. Marsh, by the way, does not in- 
clude in his bibliography Professor E. G. Sihler’s 
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Annals of Caesar, a book which dissents emphatically 
from the Mommsen tradition. 
was marked by mistakes and failures (76-82). He 
was the moving spirit in the formation of the First 
Triumvirate (92). After the plans of the triumviri 
had been put into effect, “the republic had been over- 
turned and in its place a military despotism had been 
(102). “There is no evidence” 


Caesar's earlier career 


set up in Rome” 
that ‘‘Caesar went to Gaul with any settled plans of 
conquest” (109). Mr. Marsh gives, without any special 
pleading, a clear presentation of the difficult problem 
of Caesar’s controversy with the Senate and Pompey 
regarding the termination of his <Caesar’s> pro- 
consular command (129-146; compare also the Ap- 
pendices on the Lex Vatinia and the Lex Pompeia- 
Licinia, 271-290). 

After his victory over Pompey, Caesar increased the 
number of the Roman magistracies in order that he 
might thus alter the composition of the Senate to his 
own advantage (158). He intended his position to be 
permanent (160). The real issue after the Ides of 
March ‘was not whether the senate should take over 
the government, but whether the Caesarian soldiery 
would find a single leader around whom they could 
unite’ (172). Mr. Marsh is precluded by the plan of 
his work from discussing those aspects of Caesar's 
activity in which his greatness is most apparent, 
namely his military operations and the great reforms 
which he carried out, or projected. These reforms have 
received less than justice from some recent writers 
(compare e. g. Ferrero’s treatment, Greatness and 
Decline of Rome, 2, Chapter XVII). Something more 
should have been said of them by Mr. Marsh, I think. 
For they show that Caesar had glimpsed the real needs 
of the Roman world, and they constitute in part the 
foundation on which Augustus built in his work of 
reconstruction. 

Of the Second Triumvirate I shall say only that our 
author in his view of the political significance of the 
relations between Cleopatra and Antony, and in his 
interpretation of their peculiar action at the battle of 
Actium, is much influenced by Kromayer (Hermes 33, 
34), and Ferrero (Greatness and Decline, 4, Appendix). 
After Antony's flight, 
entertain a doubt as to his policy; he was not a Roman 
general, fighting to restore the republic as he had pre- 
tended hitherto, but a king of Egypt, fighting for an 


“it was no longer possible to 


eastern empire against Rome” (217). 

Mr. Marsh's bias in dealing with Augustus is re- 
vealed in the title of Chapter VIII, The Restoration of 
the Republic. Yet, after quoting the famous words in 
the Res Gestae, 
others in dignity I possessed no greater power than 


“After that time, while excelling all 


did those who were my colleagues in the magistracy”’, 
our author says (226): 


...There is here no suggestion of any new constitution 
for the Roman world, but rather it is implied that the 
old republic was set up again without serious change. 
That this view of the case does not accurately repre- 
sent the facts the whole history of the early empire 
bears emphatic witness. 


The query then is pertinent: why speak of a “‘restora- 


tion”? To me at least, much of the subtle reasoning of 
recent writers? on the subject of Augustus’s principate 
has seemed to be concerned with names rather than 
facts. From the time he attained the sole power the 
new ruler seems to have planned to create a condition 
in which he could reconcile his retention of that power 
with his personal security. And eventually he planned 
to transmit that power to some person of his choice, 
and apparently of his family—--in other words to found a 
dynasty. Now such plans were fundamentally in- 
consistent with any real restoration. This is not to 
say that Augustus was either hypocrite or comedian. 
Undoubtedly he differed widely from Caesar in temper- 
ament, and had a certain degree of sympathy with the 
ancient ways. Of these he was willing to preserve 
what he could with safety. But all this does not alter 
the fact that his principate invoived a revolution in 
the form of the Roman State. 

For the evolution of that principate toward despo- 
tism, Mr. Marsh stresses a cause that hitherto hasre- 
ceived little attention. Augustus found himself, be- 
cause of the deaths, or the unwillingness, of his family 
and earlier helpers, increasingly dependent upon the 
members of the aristocracy for aid in administering his 
provinces. As the magistracies were the regular 
stepping-stones to the provincial governorships, the 
Princeps was compelled more and more to interfere in 
the elections to these magistracies, and thus to inter- 
vene in Roman and Italian affairs, theoretically out- 
side of his sphere of influence (250-260, and the ap- 
pendices giving lists of officials, 290-313). 

From the above it will be clear that many of the 
ideas presented by Mr. Marsh are already familiar to 
those acquainted with the recent literature on the epoch 
of which he treats. His service has been to offer a 
clear, thoughtful, and well-proportioned account of a 
difficult period of history, to give us his own views, and 
to assemble the theories of other recent writers while 
mediating with judgment between them. His work 
would be improved, if I may be permitted to make an 
old-fashioned criticism, by the inclusion of more dates 
and references. As it is, one encounters page after 
page with no indications of chronology, and no notes. 
Is the absence of the last due to the widely prevalent 
idea that that rara avis, the ‘general reader’, will be 
frightened away by a few numbers in the text and a few 
additional lines of print at the bottom of the page? 
I doubt if he is so timid. On the other hand, it is 
exactly the inexperienced student to whom Mr. 
Marsh's book should prove most valuable, and that 
student needs to be trained in the habit of seeking the 
source or the authority for those statements in the 
text which strike him as significant or arresting. 


SmMitH COLLEGE WititiAM D. Gray 


The Writers of Rome. By J. Wight Duff. London: 
Oxford University Press (1923). Pp. 112. 

Roman Poetry. By E. E. Sikes. London: Methuen 
and Company. (1923). Pp. vi + 280. 
*E.g. E. Meyer, Kaiser Augustus (in his Kleine Schriften); 

Ferrero, Greatness and Decline, 4.121-142, §.348-351. 
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Here are two books for which students and teachers 
of Latin, both those who are satisfied to know the main 
facts regarding the life and the works of the chief Latin 
writers and those who love the poetry of the Latins and 
wish to gain a deeper understanding of its character 
and its meaning, may well find a place on their shelves. 

The little book by Professor Duff, one of the series of 
The World’s Manuals published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, gives in compact form a convenient history 
of Latin literature from its “‘official beginning”’ with the 
play of Andronicus down through Tacitus. Owing to 
the scope of the manual, ‘a brief survey of Roman 
writers’, the biographical data are not multiplied, and 
the larger space is given to matters of criticism and 
interpretation in which the author had already shown 
himself, in his Literary History of Rome, to be a wise, 
sane, and sympathetic guide. He is, however, too 
careful a student of literary history to fail to give a 
necessary glimpse into the background and the environ- 
ment of the chief writers, and into the social, political, 
and historical factors operating upon them, and upon 
their works. 


The introductory chapter (I-14) is a masterly sum- 
mary of the general characteristics of the Romans and 
their literature, in which is emphasized the distinct 
national stamp of that literature and the ‘parallelism 
between literature and national growth’’. Equally a 
model of clear and concise characterization is the in- 
troduction (72-76) to the writers of the Silver Age. 
Throughout the book are apt comparisons between 
Latin and modern writers, and the author’s critical 
opinions are often put in the form of terse and pithy 
sentences, which are easily understood and easily re- 
membered. Thus, he says (35), Lucretius ‘‘stood for 
thought as Catullus stood for feeling’. On page 45, 
he says of Caesar’s Commentaries, ‘‘The grammatical 
ego or ‘I’ seldom appears in the syntax, but beneath the 
surface a very great Ego remains concealed’. On 
page 58, he describes Horace’s “playful banterings’’ 
of his ladies as “indicative of flirtations viewed with an 
almost Wordsworthian ‘emotion recollected in tran- 
quility’’’. The little book ends with a glowing ap- 
preciation of Tacitus, who “as a student of character 
and an artist in words. . .is among the immortals”’ 
(109). 

Not the least valuable feature of the book is to be 
found in the author’s translations of representative 
passages from the most important writers. These are 
borrowed in large part from his Literary History of 
Rome. The additional bits but serve to give further 
evidence of his appreciation of Latin and his own 
poetic feeling. It is a pity that, even if lack of space 
prevented the printing of the original passages, the 
references to them, at least, were not added. As it is, 
the lay reader or the busy teacher, for whom presum- 
ably the book is chiefly intended, is deprived of the 
opportunity, unless he takes the trouble of hunting up 
the original, of comparing and studying the translation 
by the side of the Latin text. One cannot, of course, 
agree in every case with Professor Duff's renderings; 
what translator can satisfy everyone? That on page 


99, for example, of a bit of Petronius (Chapter 42), 
in cockney English seems overdone. Again, to mention 
a line which is of interest to teachers of Vergil, the 
famous sunt lacrimae rerum, etc. (Aen. 1.462), we 
may say that the rendering “‘tears haunt the world: 
man’s fortunes touch the heart’’ (54) does not quite 
satisfy, even though it has the authority of Henry 
behind it. This is better, however, than Tyrrell’s 
“there are such things as tears in the world”, or the 
rendering which Mr. Sikes (18) gives as the ‘‘bare idea”’ 
of the line, “there are tears in mortal things’. All 
these renderings fail to take into account, it seems to 
me, the position and the anaphora of the verb sunt, 
What the picture on the temple wall brings to Aeneas 
is the assurance, which his sad lot had made him sorely 
need, that there actually are in the world appreciation 
for high deeds and sympathy for sorrow: “‘aye, 
there are tears for suffering and”’ (as Gildersleeve once 
translated the phrase) ‘‘human sorrows touch the 
human soul’. If we must parse the words, rerum 
is objective genitive, and Myers’s translation preserves 
the haunting beauty of the line: ‘‘Tears waken tears 
and honor honor brings And mortal hearts are touched 
by mortal things’. 


Very different, both in scope and purpose, is the 
book by Professor Sikes, but the author is at one with 
his fellow-countryman in his sturdy insistence upon the 
“real originality” of the greatest Latin poets, upon the 
“Roman edifice’ reared by them, ‘‘often less beauti- 
ful, perhaps”, (the word is significant of the author's 
point of view) “than its Greek original, but significant 
of their own character’ (8), upon the lucidity, the 
logicality, the beauty, and the value of their’ poetry. 
He is not blind, however, to its drawbacks, the weakness 
of the lyrical impulse, the failure of Roman poetry 
really to sing, and the deadening influence of rhetoric. 
These matters are dealt with in the Introduction (1-26). 
Having thus cleared the ground by this justification, as 
it were, for the study of Roman poetry, the author 
proceeds to his main aims, first, a consideration of the 
Romans’ conception of poetry, their theories of its 
function and nature (Chapter II, Roman Criticism 
from Cicero to Horace <27-65>, Chapter III, Post- 
Augustan Criticism <66-105>), and, secondly, an 
examination of their practice, from the point of view of 
subject-matter and technic, in the light of their theories 
(Chapter IV, Nature in Latin Poets <106-152>, 
Chapter V, Poetry and Philosophy <153-220>, 
Chapter VI, Language and Style <221-252>, Chapter 
VII, The Ornaments of Latin Verse <253-277>). 


It is evident from this summary that Professor 
Sikes has written a book very different in content and 
aim from the usual histories of Latin literature, and has 
brought together under one cover for the layman matter 
about which many of us who are teachers of Latin 
poetry know all too little. He discusses Latin poetry 
as poetry, as the artistic creation of the human race 
during one period of its development, and that by no 
means the least important, and as subject, therefore, to 
canons of aesthetic appreciation differing in degree, 
perhaps, but not in kind, from those which we apply to 
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the poetry of Italy, France, and England. If we miss in 
Latin poetry, for the most part, that element which 
Bruneti¢ére makes the soul of lyrical poetry, the poet's 
“constant preoccupation of himself, the pity and the 
admiration which he has for himself’’, we find that no 
less important and valuable element, a criticism of life; 
if we miss the romanticists’ escape from ‘“‘the hum of 
human cities”, in “the cult of the wild”, in a sojourn 
“with nature in her Titanic moods’’, if we miss a re- 
garding of the beauty of nature as an end in itself, we 
find at least a real love of nature, if not merely as 
nature, yet as ministering ‘‘to man’s material or spiritual 
comfort and refreshment”; if we do not find Words- 
worth’s nature ‘‘through the teaching of which God 
must reveal himself to man’’, we at least have in Ver- 
gil, if in no other poet, ‘‘a world providentially adapted 
to human life, but with an external rather than in- 
ternal relation to mankind”, and above all else we 
have, as the real lesson of classical poetry, and it is a 
lesson which the best of our modern poets are now re- 
learning, that ‘human nature, whether viewed in 
action or thought, must always stand out, in clear and 
sharp relief, from any background of its environment, 
however beautiful the scene may be” (152). 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to 
do.justice to Professor Sikes’s book, so rich is it in the 
good things of poetry. Even though the matter with 
which he deals is often difficult, he is never obscure, and 
his wide reading in ancient and modern poetry and 
criticism enables him to enliven, with apt reference or 
quotation, pages which might otherwise be dull. Then 
there are his own graceful translations in verse of 
choice bits of Latin poetry, ranging from Lucretius to 
such late writers as Tiberianus, including a very happy 
rendering (87) of Statius’s famous lines to Sleep 
(Silvae 5.4), with which it is interesting to compare 
the version in sonnet-form by Professor Duff (84). 
The chapter on Nature in Latin Poets (106-152) 
contains several charming examples of Professor 
Sikes’s talent for versification, among them a descrip- 
tion of such a Roman garden as we still see in Italy and 
Southern France, written by Asmenius, perhaps in the 
fourth century, at a time when ‘‘new ideas of beauty 
and new conceptions of nature were beginning to trans- 
form the classic spirit’? (123). 


Although most of Professor Sikes’s book is well 
worth agreeing with, there are parts, none the less 
interesting, which do not compel assent. After show- 
ing, for example, that the greatest Roman critics, 
Cicero, Horace, Quintilian, were one with Aristotle in 
affirming that poetry should combine both delight and 
instruction, he surely has no right to say (47) that the 
Romans defined ‘‘utility as the function of poetry”. 
Nor is he justified, it seems to me, in explaining (57 
Cicero’s words to his brother regarding Lucretius 
(Ad Quintum Fratrem 2.9.3) “‘as marking the orator’s 
surprise” that genius and art could be combined in a 
single individual. Cicero says more than once—and 
Horace agrees with him, and both are here in agree- 
ment with Aristotle—,that the perfect poet, as well as 
the perfect orator, is he whose natural endowment 





(ingenium) is guided and regulated by training (ars). 
This principle is finely stated in Pro Archia 15, a passage 
which Professor Sikes might at least have compared 
with the extreme view which he does quote from the 
Greek poet Simylus( 56), “neither nature without art, 
nor art without nature suffices for anyone for any ac- 
complishment”. The terms genius and art did no 
doubt tend to become mutually exclusive in Roman 
criticism, but there is no evidence, least of all in those 
obscure words of Cicero to his brother, obscure, be- 
cause we do not know what Quintus’s opinion of Lu- 
cretius was, that to Cicero ingenium and ars seemed 
even ‘‘almost incompatible’’. 


There are also one or two points in the author’s fine, 
although of necessity somewhat summary, treatment of 
the influence of philosophy upon Roman poetry, es- 
pecially upon Vergil, which raise doubts in the mind of 
the reviewer. He rightly combats the view that Vergil 
was first, last, and all the time an Epicurean: “‘it is 
impossible to believe that the poet of the Aeneid (or 
even of the Georgics) was in any sense an Epicurean” 
(182). He rightly sees Vergil as an eclectic, one whose 
theology, however, “in spite of his eclecticism is more 
deeply interfused with the ideas of the Stoics than with 
those of any other school” (184). When, however, in 
his attempt to analyze Stoic influence upon Vergil’s 
treatment of Aeneas and Dido, he assumes that prob- 
ably at first the poet intended the tale of Dido to be a 
mere episode, in which Aeneas was blameless, since he 
followed Fate, and Dido to be blamed, as a rebel 
against Fate, and that Dido then grew in the poet’s 
imagination ‘from a mere enchantress to be a loving 
woman”, he is surely going beyond the evidence. 
We know that Vergil, when he wrote in the Georgics 
the description of the dying ox, the story of the bees, 
the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, was pondering 
deeply upon the great problems of life—the meaning of 
hardship and sorrow, of duty, of man’s place in the 
scheme of things, and we may be sure, therefore, that, 
when he began the Aeneid, he from the first intended it 
to be what it now is, not merely the story of a hero and 
the drama of a mighty people, but the expression of his 
profound thoughts upon these problems. If this is so, 
then, surely, there never was a place in his plan for Dido 
the enchantress, but only for the Dido which the Aeneid 
pictures for us, a leader with a mission as high as 
Aeneas’s own, a generous queen, a woman whose suffer- 
ing had given her infinite capacity for sympathy and 
love. 

In the excellent chapter on Ornaments of Latin 
Poetry, which concludes the book, Professor Sikes is 
more successful than most in avoiding extremes when 
he discusses the intriguing subject of alliteration and 
vowel assonance, but even he now and then allows his 
justifiable enthusiasm for these noble features of the 
best Latin verse to carry him too far. He maintains, 
for example, that in Catullus 45 the predominant note 
of the poem is the letter A, ‘‘the key-letter”’, which, 
“struck in the first word and sustained in the opening 
lines’, swells to ‘‘a triumphant climax in <verse> 
20” (262). Even if we grant this, which I am afraid I 
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cannot do, still his conclusion, that ‘‘A cme and amor. 

suggest each other’’, and that ‘‘a poem in the key of A 
results’ (264) is hardly justified. To us certainly 
Acme and amor do suggest each other, but that is be- 
cause Catullus has enshrined them together in his 
lovely little poem. As far as the poet was concerned, 
all that we can safely say, it seems to me, is that the 
name, whether fictitious or not, of Septimius’s charm- 
ing lady was Acme, and the fact that this name and the 
word for ‘love’ both began with an a gave him an 
opportunity for a happy use and repetition of this 


sonorous vowel. 
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THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
REPORT OF THE SYLLABUS COMMITTEE 


The Committee appointed last year by the President 
of The New York Classical Club, Dr. Jane Gray Carter, 
to study the Latin syllabus now in use in the High 
Schools in New York State, reported, through its 
Chairman, Dr. Ernst Riess, of the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, as follows to the Club at its last meeting 
for 1923-1924. 


We worked chiefly through the medium of a detailed 
questionnaire, which followed in its outline the present 
Syllabus. Each member of the Committee received 
several copies of this questionnaire, with the request that 
he consult friends and colleagues. The members from 
the Secondary Schools were asked to bring it before the 
Departmental meetings. In the aggregate, therefore, 
the replies received represent conclusions based on the 
teaching experience of more than fifty teachers in the 
public High Schools of this city. These opinions were 
then tabulated and discussed at a meeting of the whole 
Committee. 

It seems wise to present at this time only a pre- 
liminary and somewhat general report, with the re- 
quest that the Committee be continued for another 
year, to report again at the March Meeting of the 
Forum or the May meeting of the Club in 1925. 

The main reason for this request is the fact that the 
report of the Investigating Committee of the American 
Classical League will probably be available to the public 
by the fall of this year. Its conclusions must exercise a 
deep influence on the future of Classics in this country. 
Mr. Arms, the New York State Specialist in Classics, 
stated in his address before the Forum, in March, 1924, 
that the State Department of Education would not act 
before the publication of the League report, and that 
the new syllabus would probably not go into force until 
September, 1926. Lastly, the answers received by the 
Committee were not mere short replies, but were ac- 
companied, in most instances, by suggestions which 
require further reflection and thought. 

In a general way, our conclusions are: 

(a) There should be one syllabus only for both 
Junior and Senior High Schools, with identical aims 
and scope, but allowing each type of school full liberty 
to reach this goal in its own way and by methods best 
adapted to the age of its pupils;... 

(c) While at all times aiming at connection with 
other subjects and with life, the syllabus should be 
planned for a Latin course whose chief aim is the teach- 
ing of the Latin language for the purpose of under- 
standing the literature, the civilization, and the history 
of the Roman nation, with the stress laid mainly on the 
literary side of the works read. 

Specifically, the conclusions of the Committee are: 


(1) There should be a prescribed word-list for every 
year, or term of the course. The present word-list 
should be revised so as to include a number of words of 
more general character, for purposes of conversation, if 
desired, mainly in the first year list. In the subsequent 
years the list should be revised so as to contain no 
words not occurring in the texts prescribed for reading. 

(2) The preparatory period should be changed from 
two to three terms; it should include provision for the 
reading of easy connected Latin before Caesar is taken 
up. 

(3) The form-work and syntax-work of this period 
should be limited to certain selected topics, but not 
necessarily to the present division. 

(4) Throughout the course, less stress should be laid 
than at present on derivation work. This work, fur- 
ther, should be so directed as to be helpful to the stu- 
dent in his understanding of Latin rather than of 
his mother tongue. 

(5) Training of the ear, by oral work without books, 
or by dictation, shovld have a place in the course, 

(6) We rejected the suggestion that a type of book be 
recommended which is based exclusively on connected 
exercises. While fully recognizing the importance of 
the early introduction of such exercises, we do not be- 
lieve that this ought to exclude exercises of detached 
sentences. We would urge each School to exercise the 
greatest care in choosing its Beginner's book, as the 
most important consideration for good teaching. .. . 

(8) We favor the retention of the ‘Argonauts’ in the 
course; also, in general, the reading of a Caesar an- 
thology rather than the reading of several books straight 
through. But we desire better selections, which shall 
not drop the narrative just where the tension is highest 
(as in the battle with the Nervii). The suggestion was 
also made that a simplified Caesar I be presented for 
reading. All this will require further study. 

(9) We recommend that the present examination in 
Latin, First Two Years, be changed. The Speed Test 
should be abolished and its form-work should be in- 
corporated in the body of the examination, with a 
valuation of about 10°. The present large number of 
credits given to Derivation should be decreased, and 
the character of the question itself should be changed. 
The credits thus set free might well be allotted to an 
increased amount of sight translation. 

(10) We agree in general with the present third year 
syllabus, but ask specifically here that the immoderate- 
ly large number of words in the list that are not found in 
the prescribed reading be replaced by words actually 
occurring. We also desire that stress be laid on training 
for sight translation. But we do not think that this 
necessarily means special selections and special time. 
We rather think that the whole trend of teaching 
should aim at making the pupils treat their work, 
assigned or not, as training for the attack of a passage 
not seen before. We approve, in general, of the present 
examinations for this year. We desire a revision of the 
content and antiquities prescription in the direction of 
simplification, and the elimination of topics that seem 
to have crept in fortuitously; the revision should 
be such that these topics shall bear a vital relation to the 
Speeches read. Lastly, we desire more stress than here- 
tofore laid on style and structure, with a prescription of 

certain rhetorical terms to be treated during the reci- 
tation. 

(11) We are in general agreement with the present 
fourth year syllabus, with certain changes in the pre- 
scribed reading, with a simplification of the present 
demands in Greek declension, and a revision of the 
mythological, geographical, and technical terms now 
prescribed. 


(12) We want the attention of teachers called to the 
many ways in which the reading of the Latin authors 
may be made fruitful for the understanding of the 
problems and the tendencies of our own day. 
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